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the basis of all governments, the main organization of the
country and connecting link between the Crown and the people,1
By our period their importance had dwindled until they had
become courts for small matters, and of little importance except
as the bodies from which the county members of Parliament
were chosen. As Sir William Holdsworth says: 'By the end of
the Medieval period all litigation of the county, large and small,
was being attracted to the central courts of law and equity', and
before the end of the eighteenth century the want of efficient
local courts in which small cases could be quickly and cheaply
tried was keenly felt. It was not until the middle of the nine-
teenth century that the want was supplied by the creation of
the new 'County Courts'.2

However, in criminal and police affairs the evil had never
been so pronounced. The Justices of the Peace and the Assizes,
through the Commissioners of Oyer and Tcrminer and Gaol
Delivery, provided some elements of local justice, although it
must be admitted that they were very inadequate. Moreover,
the old County Courts' decline belonged chiefly to the preced-
ing period. The Assize of Clarendon had deprived them of
jurisdiction in cases of robbery, murder, and theft, and the
Assize of Northampton, of forgery, treason, and arson.3 Magna
Carta4 by sec. 24 had removed all pleas of the Crown from the
county, and according to Bracton,5 f. 154, no pleas involving

1  Even for levying rates and taxes, but it was doubtful if they could by their
votes bind dissentient minorities, which was one main reason for the rise of Parlia-
ment. See Stubbs, c. 17, 11. 232-5; Y. B. 11-12 Edw. Ill (R.S.), 636. For their
work and organization in the Middle Ages, especially see Melville Lee, op. cit.,
chs. i and ii, and ch. iii for their supersession by the Justices of the Peace.

2  Holdsworth, H>E.L, vol. i, bk. i> p. 65 et seq. These courts being confined to
civil justice do not concern us.   Their powers have been constantly increased.
Seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Courts of Requests had also done something
to mitigate the evil, and foreshadowed the new county courts.   The new courts are
now governed by 24 & 25 Geo. V, c. 51.                 3 Stubbs, S.C. 150 and 163.

4  See Mackenzie's edition, pp. 304,309, and 311.

5  Bracton, ed. Woodbine, fol. 154, pp. 436-7;  Co. and Instit. 311-12; Go.
andlnstit. 266;Britt i. 555; P. &M. 1.540-1; Bl. 3 Com. 35-9. It must be remem-
bered that in the Middle Ages every lord might have his 'peace* as well as the king
and including the sheriff* so that it was impossible for sheriffs even in Bracton's
time to try violent criminal offences 'nisi querens adiciat de pace domini regis
infracta vel feloniam apponat*. Bracton, loc. cit.